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-let me see. So, so, s 
-let them appear as I 



d, so. 
call : 



Yea, marry 
let them do 



and her com- 



the roll ? Let me see - 
sir : Ralph Mouldy : - 
so, let them do so. 

The fourth picture: "Falstaff at Heme's Oak/' 
displays the stout reprobate in that amorous scene in 
Windsor Forest, in which Anne Pag< 
panions are playing the part of 
fairies and frightening the victim 
into a sort of comic syncope, as 
shown in the "Merry Wives" 
(actv. scene 5). Present, only 
the pretended Fairy Queen and 
her fairies, and the disappointed 
wearer of the horns : 

Falstaff. — They are fairies ! — he 
that speaks to them shall die. 
I'll wink, and couch : no man their 
works must eye. 

For the concluding picture of 
this series, we have the splendid 
full-page illustration, k Shall I 
not take mine ease in mine inn ?" 
present with Falstaff, Doll Tear- 
sheet, Dame Quickly, the Page, 
and the musicians in the back- 
ground ; while the interior of 
the antique inn-room is a won- 
drous study of care and fidelity, 
from the hand of a German art- 
ist, Edward Grutzner, of the 
Munich school, who completed I 
and exhibited it in the year 1873. 
The passage of the play (again 
"Henry IV." part 2, act ii. scene 
but full of character (not 
putable, perhaps) : 



won. But, side by side with the new recruits, events 
marched in and filled the gaps. Those who had 
stood only to resist, fell back homeward and furled 
their old colony flags forever/ Marching up the hills 
with the New Year, and mounting guard over every 
fresh escarpment, came — not Massachusetts, nor Rhode 
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4) is very brief 
necessarily the most re- 



Page. — The music is come, sir. 
Falstaff \ — Let them play. Play, 
Doll! 



sirs. Sit on my knee, 



UNFURLING THE FLAG. 



Early in December, 1775, fourteen thousand farm- 
ers manned the heights round Boston. Their rude 
earth-works, in daily lengthening flanks, were circling 
round the enemy in the town — the ' ' ministerial army, " 
as, with lingering loyalty to the 
king, they still spoke of the vet- 
erans under Howe. 

Farmers and artisans from the 
Eastern colonies, clad in calico 
frocks, led by the rough-hewn 
soldiers of former wars, together 
with a few riflemen from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
all scant of powder, their chief 
piece of artillery the great mor- 
tar captured from the royal trans- 
port Nancy, which Putnam had 
mounted astride and christened 
' ' The Congress " — these were 
the besiegers. Stern and reso- 
lute, thus far they had stood 
embattled only for resistance, not 
organized for triumph. Ranged 
under banners various in design 
and legend, they were but the 
troops of colonies, not the army 
of a nation. Massachusetts 
waved her pine-tree flag, in- 
scribed "An Appeal to Heaven ;" 
Connecticut her old colonial 
arms, with ' ' Qui transtulit, sus- 
tinet." Other standards bore a mailed 
thirteen arrows ; and others a coiled 
giving the warning, ' ' Don't tread on me 
such varying devices and lax exercise of discipline, 
for months this brave but unskilled host had held 
their lines, bound only by one central presence 
— Washington. 

For many of them the end of the year was to close 
their term of service. Whole regiments were to leave. 
New and untried recruits were to take their places, 
and thinner lines were to guard the heights already 



FALSTAFF AND HIS MODEL RECRUITS. 

Island, nor Connecticut — but the advance of "The 
United Colonies" — "the Continent" — the reinforce- 
ment of new and still expanding ideas. 

There was no lack of leaders. Putnam was in his 
batteries, ^blaze with his great mortar, crying only for 
powder, "Ye gods, give us powder!" Greene was 
dashing along the lines on his white horse ; and Wash- 
ington was there, calm and cautious, yet yearning to 
attack. But armies can not dress their lines on men. 
No highest valor can be massed around a plume. 
Great hearts must be fired by idea — some broad, im- 
mortal ray, floating round and pictured on a flag. 
" Independence " was on the wing, but still far off. 




FALSTAFF AT HERNE'S OAK. 



hand with 

rattlesnake, 

So under 



"Union" was circling in the lower air. Seizing then 
on that, for all could grasp it, and stamping it first 
and alone, in vivid colors, above the camps and before 
the world, so the Continental Flag was born, and so, 
at last, the Continental army was marshaled in its 
ranks. Beside the ancient Cambridge elm, on every 
redoubt of the lines, at the head of every brigade, on 
the second day of January, 1776, the flag of the United 
Colonies was first unfurled, saluted by the roar of the 
great mortar, by the guns of the batteries, and the 
cheers of the new army. Thirteen stripes, alternate 



red and white, symbolized the Union of the Colonies. 
In the canton, or dexter quarter, the triple-crossed 
union of England was yet retained. It was not yet 
time for the stars. Independence waited for the sum- 
mer, and the flag for readiness to adopt the hint from 
the personal arms of the great leader. 

This design of the Continental 
colors arose from a conference 
between Washington, with his 
military council, and a commit- 
tee of the Congress — Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, Tho- 
mas Lynch, of Carolina, and 
Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
who visited the camp in the pre- 
ceding October. Their adop- 
tion of the emblematic stripes 
may be fairly referred to certain 
incidents of the summer before. 
Washington received his com- 
mission on the 20th of June, 
1775; and the next day he 
started from Philadelphia to 
take command at Boston, es- 
corted by the Philadelphia Troop 
of Light Horse. General Schuy- 
ler rode by his side. The troop 
flag bore in its canton the thir- 
teen stripes of red and white. 
It was the first ensign under 
which Washington rode as com- 
mander-in-chief. Added to this 
was the hint given by the Dutch 
flag of three stripes, which gave being to New Am- 
sterdam. It is not strange that Schuyler should pic- 
ture the flag of his Netherland ancestors to the 
commander as they rode ; and it was altogether con- 
sistent with the times that the same flag should be 
displayed by the descendants of the Dutch burghers, 
as they escorted Washington through New York. 

While the Continental army was thus organized on 
the heights of Boston, the Continental navy had its 
birth at Philadelphia. The Congress had resolved to 
put a small fleet in commission, and the chief com- 
mand was given to Commodore Ezek Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island. The Alfred was to be the flag-ship, 
to be commanded by Captain 
Dudley Saltonstall, with Paul 
Jones, the senior lieutenant of 
the navy, as the first lieutenant. 
At the same time — history points 
to the same day — that the Conti- 
nental stripes were first unfurled 
at Boston, they were hoisted 0*1 
the flag-ship at Philadelphia. 
But the naval flag bore only the 
stripes, without a canton. Rec- 
ord is silent as to any further 
device ; but as history must often 
ask the aid of art, old paintings 
supply the want of records. And 
in these the symbol of the rattle- 
snake is found undulating over 
the naval stripes. Paul Jones 
records that by his hand the naval 
ensign was first displayed, when 
he hoisted, as he writes, ' ' the 
flag of America" over the deck 
of the Alfred, under the salute 
of thirteen guns and thirteen 
heartfelt and ringing cheers. 

While the thirteen stripes thus 
became part of the recognized 
standard of the colonies, it must be noted that there 
was no resolve of Congress confirming them as such ; 
nor any legislation by that body relating thereto, until 
1777. As the conflict grew, military convenience as 
well as patriotic feeling desired a change in the canton, 
to make it distinct from that of the foe. So, without 
definite law, the stars gradually began to appear as 
events begat ideas. 

Scarcely had the Continental flag been unfurled, 

when the hostile speech of the king arrived in Amer- 

and became circulated in the camp at Boston. 



ica, 



76 



THE ALDINE. 



The country was indignant. The King's Speech was 
publicly burned by the infuriated soldiery, who began 
to look with little love upon the royal union-jack which 
formed part of the colors above them. The occasion 
is referred to in the following letter of Washington, 
to Joseph Reed, dated January 4 th : 

"We are at length favored with the sight of his Majesty's 
most gracious speech, breathing sentiments of tenderness and 
compassion for his deluded American subjects ; and, farcical 
enough, we gave great joy to them without knowing or intend- 
ing it ; for on that day (the 2d) which gave being to our new 
army, but before the proclamation came to hand, we hoisted 
the Union Flag in compliment to the United Colonies. But, 
behold, it was received at Boston as a token of the deep im- 
pression the speech ha£ made upon us, and as a signal of sub- 
mission. 

" By this time, I presume, they begin to think it strange that 
we have not made a formal surrender of our lines." 

The colors now began their forward march to battle. 
In February the camps turned out to witness a novel 
sight Oxen, toiling up the heights with sledges, 
drew fifty pieces of cannon to the batteries. It was the 
train of General Knox, with the artillery captured in 
the North. Then came full supplies of ammunition 
from other quarters, and a reinforcement of ten regi- 
ments of militia. On the night of March 4th, Dor- 
chester Heights were seized and new redoubts thrown 
up, commanding Boston. Shot and shell were poured 
upon the enemy. Putnam's great mortar rejoiced in 
its bed, ringing with the joy of battle, tossing its 
meteor bombs like two-edged swords, into the hostile 
ranks and down on the hostile decks. The town and 
the rivers were alike swept by the American fire, and 
Howe prepared his fleet for embarkation. Then the 
great mortar knew that its work was done. Burdened 
with one last and mighty charge, the giant trembled 
as it heaved its parting shell, and burst in pieces. On 
the 17th of March the Continental flag waved over 
Boston. 

By a cheering coincidence, the two flags, army and 
navy, which, far apart, had graced the advent of '76, 
moved on to victory with equal pace by land and sea. 
In February the Continental fleet had sailed down 
Delaware Bay, and their ensign waved its signal to 
the ocean. Cruising southward al0ng the coast, the 
commodore at length made for the Bahamas, and for 
the ammunition, artillery and stores gathered at the 
capital town of Nassau, on New Providence Island. 
His squadron, flying an ensign yet unknown to the 
seas, attempted to surprise the forts. Three hundred 
marines, under Captain Nichols, were embarked on 
sloops and moved toward the defenses. But an alarm 
was given and the British drums beat to arms. The 
sloops sailed in ; the marines landed, and after a short 
conflict the naval stripes waved over the Bahamas. 
The guns that saluted them were but answering the 
roar of the great mortar, which at the same instant 
was driving the British from Boston. From North to 
South the Gulf Stream was vibrating with the flash 
of triumph. 

One hundred cannon, valuable stores, the Governor 
and other citizens of note, were*the fruits of this first 
dash of the Continental navy. On the 17th of March 
the fleet sailed northward, to gain other victories off 
our Eastern coast. 

As these conflicts and these conquests stirred the 
land, the colonies grew closer in their bond, and bolder 
from their union. They stood. They looked aloft. 
They could leap. And so the meteor of England on 
their flag slowly passed from sight, and the people 
themselves ' ' set the stars of glory there. " 

After Boston, the Continental army moved to New 
York ; and then, in June, Washington made a two 
weeks' visit to Philadelphia, where the Congress was 
then in session. One of his objects was to secure that 
change in the colors which was already a partial fact. 
With a committee of Congress he sat in the back par- 
lor of Mrs. Ross, the navy upholsterer, and there, with 
his own hand, from a rough draft brought by the com- 
mittee, he penciled the new design. At the lady's 
suggestion, the stars were drawn with the five points 
usual in France and Germany, instead of the six points 
of English heraldry. 

A few days afterward, the Declaration was signed 
and proclaimed, the king's arms at the State House 



were taken down and burned, and then the stars and 
stripes first floated, with the peal of Independence 
Bell, over the nation "born in a day." 

These stripes of the first Continental colors, and 
these stars set in the blue, had all become the nation's 
flag without a line of law. It was not until the 14th 
of June, 1 jj'jj that the Congress formally resolved that 
the national flag should be ' ' thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white ; that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation. " 

The stripes came first. The stars came with inde- 
pendence : as of old, so then, in their due time after 
the Creator had said "Let there be light ! " 

— Barnitz Bacon. 



HABITS OF AUTHORS. 



MARY RUSSELL MITFORD AND DR. CHANNING. 



Miss Mitford was one of the most painstaking of 
writers, although there never could have been one in 
whose case carelessness would have been more ex- 
cusable ; and, knowing her circumstances, her readers 
would have been indulgent She was forced to keep 
constantly busy with her pen — making a duty and a 
necessity of what had at first been entered upon as a 
mere pleasure. Faithful, devoted, patient daughter 
though she was, only too thankful to be able to keep 
herself and her parents from the workhouse, as she 
used to say after their losses of money, she yet felt 
writing for a living to be drudgery, and that is what 
she called it. She worked at every disadvantage, 
amidst perplexities, burdened by cares, often ill in 
health, and constantly hindered by her father in his 
later years, for he had not the sagacity to see that his 
exactions were draining her life of its strength and her 
heart of courage, while he was persistently making 
claims upon her time and squandering her money. 

Besides all this, she did not take easily to writing 
prose, notwithstanding it was on that she was at last 
compelled to depend. Who would suspect her of 
laboring over the sentences in ' ' Our Village, " or the 
delightful letters of her maturer years ? It came hard 
to her, she said, because in past she had been so heed- 
less a letter-writer, having accustomed herself u to a 
certain careless sauciness, a fluent incorrectness," so 
that when she began to try prose for the public, her 
words are : "I ponder over every phrase, disjoint every 
sentence, and finally produce such lumps of awkward- 
ness, that I really expect instead of paying me for them, 
Mr. Colburn or Mr. Baldwin will send me back the 
trash." At another time she says : "I write with ex- 
treme slowness, labor and difficulty. * * I am the 
slowest writer, I suppose, in England, and touch and 
retouch perpetually ; " ' and did it reluctantly, too, de- 
claring that she would rather scrub floors if she could 
get as much for it. "I try to write, and cry over my 
lamentable inability, but I do not get op. Women 
were not meant to earn the bread of a family — I am 
sure of that: — there is a want of strength." She spoke 
of being "slow and barren," and of the "miserable 
drudgery " of passing one's days " in writing gay prose 
whilst in such bad spirits." 

The "gay prose "was in part that collection of 
sketches written so cheerfully that one would suppose 
the life of their author to have been peculiarly free 
from care, and. with such ease that it would seem as if 
they must have been spontaneous and unstudied ; 
yet on them she bestowed much labor. ' ' I never 
write anything without going over it three times ; " 
and this she did to the last. ' ' For my own part, " she 
says, "I am convinced that without pains there will be 
no really good writing — I find the most successful 
writers the most careful." After many years of ex- 
perience she makes some suggestions to her young 
friend, Miss Barrett, afterward Mrs. Browning, as to 
clearness of style, and quotes advice which Charles 
Kemble once gave to herself when writing a drama to 
be acted : "Think of the stupidest person of your ac- 
quaintance, and when you have made your play so 
clear that you are sure that he would comprehend it, 
then you may venture to hope that it will be under- 
stood by your audience. " 

In her earlier days her preference as to time was the 



evening, as it afterward became a necessity in conse- 
quence of the exactions of her father, who claimed her 
to read to him or do something for him, utterly regard- 
less that her writing till midnight or after brought on 
weariness and ill-health. Speaking of one of her first 
productions, ' ' Christina, " she said : "It is true that 
in a fortnight I wrote a thousand lines (such as they 
are), which, considering that we keep early hours, and 
that either from habit or caprice, I can never write till 
candle-light, is really very tolerable work. " At another 
time she says she was "busy all night in forming 
plans " for a new poem, ' ' which will now all evapo- 
rate, for I can only write in an evening ; and as Mrs. 
R. will probably stay two or three days, every verse 
will be lost before she takes her departure. " 

Her penmanship must have been wretched ; she 
calls it her "unfortunate handwriting" — it being so 
very bad that the publication of ' ' Christina " had to 
be delayed till somebody could be found qualified to 
copy it for the printer ; and while waiting the accept- 
ance of one of her plays, she writes, "The only thing 
upon which he [Mr. Macready] was decided, was that 
the handwriting was illegible, and that it must be 
copied for presentment to the manager." After her 
death, when her letters were to be prepared for pub- 
lication, her executor says he found great trouble in 
the same way, her writing was ' ' often so small as to 
be scarcely legible to the unassisted eye ; " " and be- 
sides being often undated, " many of them were writ- 
ten "on unfolded envelopes, fly-leaves of books, or 
any odd scraps of paper that came readiest to hand, 
of which several were sent off under one cover" — a 
promiscuousness as to paper only equaled by the re- 
corded custom of President Edwards, who wrote his 
greatest work on any kind of fragments, even using 
the material on which his daughters painted fans, and 
the backs of the fans themselves. Miss Mitford's let- 
ters to her father and mother, her "dearest darlings," 
were delightfully off-hand and fresh, and in a discon- 
nected, gossipy, hap-hazard style altogether in keep- 
ing with her scraps of paper, and wholly unlike the 
pedantic formalism of much of the letter-writing of 
her day and of some writers who preceded her. 

Another person, the late Dr. Channing, whose train 
ofxthought and subjects and treatment were in a 
widely different line from that of Miss Mitford, seems 
to have had as great a regard as she had for accurate 
and carefully studied composition. He started in his 
student life with the determination to understand, 
himself, what he read ; to be certain about his opin- 
ions, and to be clear in the expression of them. * His 
first attempts at writing were "most awkward," he 
said, but he accustomed himself to ' ' compose men- 
tally while walking to and from the college," and 
"studied elocution and rhetoric as an art" with the 
help of the best authorities, and met his friends at 
private and informal gatherings where they read what 
each had written, and made comments which they 
meant should be fair and truthful. He faithfully, 
conscientiously and most laboriously gaVe himself to 
this as he did to everything else he undertook : there 
was no slackness, no superficiality, no half-way work ; 
it was meant to help him in its own legitimate way 
and discipline his character. He afterward formed 
the enjoyable habit of reading with a pen in his hand ; 
and writing became, through this practice, the one 
great means of making clear to himself his own 
thoughts. He classified them, analyzed, put them in 
new lights, and so acquired the mastery over his own 
mind. When from ill health and weariness he found 
himself confused, he did what so many authors have 
suggested and been wise enough to act upon — 
"snapped the chain of thought at once and left his 
books for a season. " 

Channing did an immense amount of writing, but 
used only a comparatively small part of it — cutting 
out paragraph after paragraph, and even whole pages, 
where they were not actually needful to express what 
he wished to say. — Amanda B. Harris. 



Human Life. — Human life is like a game at dice : 
where we ought not to throw for what is most com- 
modious to us, but to be content with our casts, let 
them be never so unfortunate. — Plato. 



